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DRAWING IN SCHOOLS. 
BY MISS M. A. DWIGHT. 


Messrs. Eprrors : 

We have been requested to write an article for the Common School 
Journal, upon the best method of teaching drawing in Schools; and in 
stating our views, can only repeat what we have previously said in 
reply to similar requests, and that is, that the only right way of 
teaching drawing is, to give thorough instruction in the rules of art, in 
connection with such practice as will insure accuracy of eye, as well as 
power of hand. First, the rules of form must be given, then of light 
and shade, and then of color. 

Having mastered these first and fundamental principles of art, the 
scholar is prepared to learn their application in composition and design, 
from the highest department of art to the lowest, for the practice of 
each is governed by the same laws. 

Skill of hand is acquired by the drawing of curves, according to some 
definite form, exhibiting a free and harmonious combination of lines, 
such as we find in ornaments belonging to the Grecian order of archi- 
tecture. 

These the scholar should copy from the plaster model, afterwards 
taking heads, hands, and feet as studies, and finally the whole figure. 
This practice secures accuracy of eye and freedom of hand, together 
with a confidence of skill, all of which are essential to excellence in the 
practice of the arts of design. 

The importance of the study of drawing as a school pursuit, is con- 
stantly demanding more attention from the public, and if drawing is 
worthy of a place as a school study, it is worthy of being taught in the 
best manner. It would then be with this branch as with others, the 
scholar in pursuing it, will have acquired a good foundation upon which 
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he may build hereafter, if his taste should lead him to make art a pro- 
fession. If on leaving school, he lays aside the pencil, he has, in the 
use of it, acquired knowledge of intrinsic value. How many educated 
people, who never expect to become authors, find constant enjoyment 
and advantage in after life, from the knowledge acquired in the pursuit 
of literary studies. Education in the principles of art would give them 
the ability to judge with discrimination of the merits and beauties of 
artistic productions, that would add still more to their pleasures of taste. 
The diffusion of such knowiedge is essential to general improvement, 
because so much depends upon an appreciative public, and how can the 
public appreciate works of art if ignorant of the rules that govern its 
practice. Those who can neither read nor write can as well judge the 
merits of an author. 

In 1853, the Committee of the New York Industrial Exhibition offer- 
ed a prize of $200 for a medal design that should “best express the 
objects of the institution.” If the one accepted was the best out of 
eighty that were sukmitted to their examination, we do not need a more 
convincing proof of the deplorable ignorance of our people in all that 
relates to art. The printed description of it says, “on one side, the fig- 
ure of Justice, elevated on a small pedestal, is bestowing a wreath of 
laurel upon Industry, represented by a female figure led by Progress.”* 

Industry appears in a very doubtful position, and we know of but one 
word that will define it, and that is squatting. If any person after 
examining the figure, can furnish. ene more suitable as well as more 
artistic, we shell be happy to substitute it. In her left hand she holds 
a long stick, bearing an appendage that rests upon her shoulder, but 
after the closest scrutiny, we find it much easier to say what it is not, 
than what it is. Progress wears on his head something resembling a 
diadem, and is winged. The attributes are not particularly characteris- 
tic, wings being common to angels, genii, cupids, ete., and if assumed by 
Progress, would be likely to secure to him a fate similar to that of Ica- 
rus. In his right hand he holds a globe, and with his left pips ents 
Industry for the prize. 

Justice, in assuming the office of Victory, has dropped the bandage, 
one of her own peculiar attributes, and borrowed a crown, which is 
placed upon her head, and not only that, is so much absorbed in her 
new office of bestowing the wreath of victory upon the figure at her fect, 
that she forgets her own peculiar vocation, that of balancing the scales. 
Indeed, the manner in which she holds them would indicate that the 





*The advertisements in the Railway Guide furnish wood cuts of the medal, giving both the ob~ 
verse and reverse. 
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prize were as well awarded without their use. The whole forms a most 
unique group, and we cannot forbear expressing our admiration of this 
compound figure, bearing as she does, the emblems of Justice, of Victo- 
ry, and of Sovereignty, as being most ingeniously and appropriately 
expressive of the present condition of art in our country. Designs that 
are called new and original, prove on examination to be composed of 
parts borrowed from various and incongruous subjects, showing a want 
of harmony that any tyro would detect, and that grate upon the culti- 
vated eye, like discordant sounds upon a cultivated ear. 

This brings us back to our starting point, the importance of good 
instruction in art. Here it is admitted, we encounter great difficulty 
from the fact of our having so few competent teachers. As a remedy 
for this difficulty, we would respectfully recommend that the Executive 
Committees of the State Normal Schools, should take the importance of 
the subject into consideration. We are a practical people, and, the 
knowledge of art will be especially useful to those who attend our Com- 
mon Schools, which are furnished with teachers from the Normal Schools. 
Hence the importance of right instruction in art to teachers who are 
prepared at those institutions, 

By right instruction in art, we mean the same thing as right instruc- 
tion in mathematics. If the scholar is not well grounded in the first 
principles, and made familiar with numbers, he can make no progress in 
geometry, and in the study of mathematics no progress is expected 
unless the scholar goes regularly on from step to step, beginning first at 
the rudiments. When the same importance is attached to method and 
accuracy in teaching the principles of art, we shall have artists who will 
produce works that will prove the value of such instruction. A knowl- 
edge of these principles can never be acquired by copying pictures, any 
more than the science of numbers by copying given sums from a book. 
As a general rule, the skill of our professed teachers of art is limited to 
this method of teaching. A scholar of our acquaintance, now under tui- 
tion, asked for the rules that govern the practice of art, to which the 
teacher replied, “you must feel the poetry of art and then you can 
draw.” 

Another teacher said to us “it requires no skill to teach in these stu- 
dies,” and so long as the subject is so little understood, the poorest teach- 
er has the best chance of employment, for he does not scruple to make 
show pictures for his scholars to take home as their own work, which a 
thorough and conscientious teacher will not do, and if children and pa- 
rents are both pleased, he receives a recommendation that secures other 
scholars, and surely, “ Those may laugh who win.” 
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This is not the worst evil growing out of our want of education on 
this subject. Impostors take advantage of it to obtain high prices for 
offers of secret instruction by which they profess to show the only “ roy. 
al road” to the knowledge of art. These are seldom exposed because 
their dupes are ashamed to acknowledge their own folly, when if they 
did their duty to society, they would indict the professed teacher, for 
obtaining money on fulse pretences, and obtain for him in return the 
benefit of the penalty to which his offence fully entitles him. 

This long continued imposition and false teaching has naturally made 
the community distrustful of the merits of the subject, hence its practi- 
cal value is often questioned. Let us consider this point with a simple 
illustration, A cabinet maker for example, who has not had the train- 
ing of eye and hand which the practice of drawing gives, will make an 
article of furniture, but so clumsily, that its marketable value will be 
but little in advance of the material used. Another, who has had this 
advantage, will make a similar one, with the form so pleasing, and the 
work so finished, that as an article of taste it will command a good 
price. Again an embroiderer who has never drawn a line, will take a 
bit of fabric worth three dollars, and add such clumsy work with her 
needle as absolutely to detract from its original value. Another, by 
natural taste, and skillful practice will make the same thing worth ten 
dollars. A third, by the aid of artistic ability in guiding the needle, 
will make it worth fifty dollars. If labor is capital, it follows that all 
improvement in the skill of the laborer is an increase of capital; and 
this principle of instruction that improves the eye, and gives power to 
the hand, applies to all mechanical pursuits. It is universally acknowl- 
edged that the French manufactures command the market, the reason 
of which is readily perceived by all who understand the importance of 
the rules of art to the designer and the artizan, and in our country, the 
majority of these receive their education at the Common Schools. 

Let this branch rank with others in importance, and be as thorough- 
ly taught in our schools, and a knowledge of art will be diffused that 
must prove an invaluable public benefit. To accomplish this we must 
have accomplished teachers. There is no want of artistic taste and abil- 
ity among the people, and all that they need to cnable them to compete 
with the best designers of the day, as they now do with the greatest 
inventors, is thorough instruction in the rules and principles of art. 
Our Schools of Design have done nothing towards furnishing teachers, 
and will do nothing. The New York School of Design, now in its third 
year, boasts of twenty scholars, most of whom are learning wood engra- 
ving, with assiduous application, in the vain hope of attaining a degree 
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of skill that will command high prices, while they are kept in ignorance 
of every thing belonging to art, except the mechanism of the branch they 
are so laboriously and hopelessly pursuing. 

The ostensible object of our various Schools of Design is, “ to benefit 
suffering Needle Women.” ‘Their statistics show no such result, and it 
is for the benefit of the industrial classes universally, that we now appeal 
to the Executive Committees of the State Normal Schools, asking that 
they will prepare teachers capable of imparting instruction that will not 
only give our citizens superior skill as workmen, but in all matters of 
art, save them from every form of imposition. 





HOW SHALL OUR SCHOOLS BE SUPPORTED? 


The true democratic doctrine, and the only safe one ina republic in 
respect to education, is “ Education for the mass.” Hence we may con- 
clude that a school system which fails to afford to all the means of 
acquiring a good education, is imperfect, and needs reform. 

Schools established for the rich to the exclusion of the poor, serve to 
draw a dividing line between children which must eventually lead to 
mutual distrust, and perhaps to an entire want of sympathy between the 
two classes in society. 

Now the “ Graded Public School” proposes to give all an education 
thorough and practical, and all that is needed aside from the learned 
professions. That the graded school is superior in every respect to 
schools organized on any other plan, must be evident even to a casual 
observer. But we propose to show that no school of this character can 
be supported for any considerable length of time, unless the expense 
thereof is met mainly by a tax upon the property where it may be 
established. 

A school capable of accommodating 200 pupils under the instruction 
of four teachers, will cost per year about $1,500. This in some cases, 
will cover the expenses for fuel, incidentals, &c., but in others the sum 
named will no more than pay the teachers; The amount received from 
the school fund will be about $300, this will reduce the sum to $1,200, 
which must be raised by a direct capitation tax. Now if the 200 pupils 
attend regularly through the year, and the expense be shared equally, 
the sum per scholar will be $6; but the average attendance is at least 
ten per cent. less than the number enrolled, and besides, the primary 
department is attended with less expense than the higher, consequently 
the advanced pupils must pay much more than the average per scholar. 
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In my own room with 100 scholars, the schocl bill for those attending 
during the full school year, 44 weeks, was but a fraction short of $11. 
per scholar. 

Now there are in all communities some parents who are able and 
determined to educate their children at any expense, and another class 
of the same disposition, but without the means. The former will pay 
their bills perhaps cheerfully, but that poor mechanic who has six chil- 
dren in the school, can hardly afford it ; consequently they are virtual- 
ly excluded from the school. We have known children removed from 
school on the very day that the last term’s bills were present ed, because 
the expense could not be afforded. A poor woman living almost under 
the eaves of the school-house, sends John the first part of the term, and 
then removes him to make place for his little sister, during the remain- 
der of the term, while she keeps both at home for the rest of the year, 
because she cannot afford to send them to school. 

But the inability of parents to pay this onerous capitation tax is not 
the only objection to it. The tax is laid in proportion to the attendance 
of the pupil; hence a trivial cause (and their name is legion), coupled 
with the idea that the school bill will be reduced by non-attendance, will 
cause the occasional absence of many a scholar during the term. Thus 
we see it sets a premium upon irregularity of attendance, an evil from 
which multitudes of others flow, as naturally as cause is followed by 
effect. Then we say make the public school free, free to those who 
attend regularly, and let the tax if any be laid upon the non-attendance. 
This will relieve teachers from many trials and perplexities, such as 
hearing and granting excuses of absence, Xc. 

Many thoughts in addition to those mentioned, are suggested by the 
subject ; but we hope some abler pen may prepare them for the pages 
of the Journal at an early day. E. F. 8. 

West Merwen, March Ist. 


For the Ccmmon School Journal. 
THE NELUMBIUM. 


BY J. L. COMSTOCK, M. D. 


A few days since the undersigned received from 
J. B. Hawkes, Esq., of Louisiana, a small pack- 
age by mail, on opening which, he found a few 
seeds of a dark color, resembling small acorns, 
with the following note: 
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“Dr. Comstock: Dear Sir.—Understanding that you have an Aqua- 
rium, I send you a few seeds of the Nelumbium, a plant which is com- 
mon here, growing in water from a few inches to ten feet deep. The 
leaves are from four and a half to five feet in diameter. The flower is 
large, the petals imbricated, and in color, like the Chromatella rose. It 
has a peculiar, but very pleasant fragrance. What species of the Ne- 
lumbium this is, I am not informed.” 

Of course I was delighted with such a present, and from an entire 
stranger, too, for I had long desired to obtain this plant, being of all 
aquatics, next in size to the Victoria regia. 

Species and Country. Of the Nelumbium, only two species are 
known, viz: the Sreciosum and Lureum. The first is found in Egypt, 
China, Java, Japan, Ceylon, and generally in all the tropical regions 
of the East. This has a splendid flower with pink petals. The Lute- 
um, the American species, has yellow blossoms as above stated. 

In hot climates, the leaves of this plant are nearly equal to those of 
the Victoria regia, when growing in a cold climate; but in our latitude 
those of the Nelumbium seldom exceed two feet in diameter, though in 
a hot-house they might be much enlarged. 

This genus belongs to the Natural Order Nymphzeacez, or the Pond 
Lily tribe, and our specie resembles the well known beautiful flower, 
the water-lily. In the Linnean arrangement, this genus belongs to 
Class Potyanpria, and order PotyGynta. 

The most northern limit of its growth in New England, appears to be 
the town of Lyme, Conn., where there are several localities of it not far 
from the Connecticut river, but why this ancient, aristocratic town, 
should be honored with the growth of this magnificent species when it 
does not exist at any other place, within hundreds of miles, is a myste- 
rious, but a singular botanical fact. 

History. The common name of the Nelumbium among Eastern na- 
tions, is the Sacred Bean, supposed to be the same with the Egyptian 
bean of Pythagoras, or the Lotus of the ancient Egyptian. It is said 
to have grown in abundance on the banks of the Nile, in the days of 
Alexander, but is at present rare in that country. It was held sacred 
by the Egyptians, probably because it was employed for food in times 
of famine. The Romans we are told, sent to Egypt expressly to obtain 
the seed of this plant, but with what success does not appear. 

The traveller, Thunberg, says that the Nelumbium is considered a 
sacred plant among the Japanese, and that their idols are often painted 
sitting on one of its great leaves. 

It grows in abundance in the ponds and marshes of China, where, 
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and in most parts of India, it is highly esteemed as a luxurious article , 
of diet. Sir George Staunton, in his Embassy to China, says that the 
seeds of the Nelumbium, as well as the roots and stalks, are used as 
food among the high mandarins; the first being made into a kind of 
paste, and the other parts cut into thin slices, are served up with ice, and 
some peculiar condiments, making one of the courses highly esteemed 
among that luxurious people. 

In England, Loudon says that the Nelumbium Speciosum has not 
been successfully cultivated. The attempt has often been made by 
means of large pots, or vessels of wood filled with water, with a few 
inches of mud at the bottom ; but that it requires a strong and constant 
stove heat to make it flower to perfection. He also says that this 
plant may be propagated by dividing the root, but, that it is grown 
more readily by the seeds. Mr. Kent, (Hort. Trans.) says that the 
seeds of this plant have been known to vegetate after having been kept 
for forty years, and that it flowers the first year. 

That it will vegetate when forty years old, is not at all incredible, 
when it is known that grains of wheat, found in Egyptian mummy cases, 
supposed to be 3000 years old, have been found to vegetate freely ; and 
that the Nelumbium will flower the first year, is not singular, when it is 
known that the Victoria, flowers in five months, though a much larger 
plant. 

The Seed. The seed of the Nelumbium luteum, resembles in size, 
color and form, a small acorn. It is to any enquirer, a curiosity, and 
to the scientific botanist, an anomaly. When opened carefully, so as 
not to destroy the parts, it will be found to contain in a hollow sack, a 
complete embryo of the future plant ; the root, stalk, leaf, and seed ves-. 
sel, all being conspicuous. The adjoining cut, one third larger than the 
natural size, presents the form and appearance of the sack and plant, 
only that the embryo is green. This color is itself a striking peculiari- 
ty, it being the only known instance where the green color of a vegeta- 
ble is assumed without the aid of light. 

To the Vegetable physiologist, the seeds of this genus has long been 
a scientific puzzle, so that the most learned botanical doctors have not 
been able, without controversy, to decide where it belongs, either in the 
Natural, or Linnean Classification. Indeed. for half a century, botanic- 
al philosophers, were in a constant dispute, and scores of pages were 
written to prove, on the one side, that this genus was Monocotyledo- 
nous, that is, having but one cotyledous, or seed lobe, like Indian corn, 
and the Palms; and on the other, that it is Dicotyledonous, having two 
cotyledous, or seed lobes, like the bean, acorn and chestnut. 
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Having subjected several of these seeds to warm water, for several 
days, with the external coat so divided as to allow the fluid to reach the 
interior, I have found no difficulty in dividing it into two parts, through 
what cannot be doubted is the natural fissure, which is not so distinct 
as in most other seeds of this class, though sufficiently so, as to prove 
that it has two seed lobes, and therefore is a Dicotyledonous plants 
which is also proved by the reticulated structure of the leaf. 

Hartrorp, Feb. 1855. 





ASTEROIDS. 
By Prof. Brocklesby, of Trinity College. 
Continued from Page 211. 
PALLAS. 


While Dr. Olbers on the 28th of March, 1802, was examining vari- 
ous groups of stars, which lay near the path of the planet Ceres, he 
found a star in a position where he was certain none was visible during 
the two preceding months. The observations of the same, and the suc- 
ceeding evening showed that it evidently moved among the fixed stars, a 
new planet was found, to which the name of Pallas was given, and 
the lance head indicative of the character of the goddess was select- 
ed as its symbol. 

Pallas shines as a star of the seventh magnitude with a fine yellowish 
light. A haziness, less dense than that which belongs to Ceres, has been 
noticed by some astronomers encircling the planet, and has led them to 
conjecture that Pallas is also surrounded by an atmosphere. 

The most reliable measurement of the size of this planet is that taken 
by Dr. Lamont, of Munich, who makes its diameter to be 670 miles. 
Its mean distance from the sun is 264,256,000 miles, its periodic time 
1,687 days, and the inclination of the plane of its orbit to that of the 
ecliptic 34° 37’ 33”. 


JUNO. 


This asteroid was discovered by Prof. Harding, of Lilienthal, on the 
1st of September, 1804, while forming charts of small stars lying in the 
paths of Ceres and Pallas. At ten o’clock on the evening of this day 
he observed a star near several others in the constellation of the Fishes, 
which on the evening of the 4th had changed its place, and had contin- 
ued to do so night after night. The name of Juno was given to this 
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planet, and as Juno was queen of Olympus, a sceptre crowned by a star 
was chosen as the symbol of the asteroid. 

This planet appears as a reddish star of the eighth magnitude. Its 
mean distance from the sun is 254,312,000 miles, its period of revolu- 
tion 1,592 days, and the inclination of the plane of its orbit to that of 
the ecliptic is 18° 3’ 22”. 


VESTA. 


After the discovery of Pallas, Dr. Olbers noticed that the orbits of 
Pallas and Ceres approached very near each other at one of the nodes 
of Pallas, a circumstance which led him to think that these two bodies 
were but fragments ofa larger planet, which once existed between Mars 
and Jupiter, at the mean solar distance of Ceres and Pallas, and was 
shivered to pieces by some tremendous convulsion. Other fragments 
yet undiscovered he believed were still moving in space, and although 
the planes of their orbits might be differently inclined to that of the 
ecliptic, yet as they all had the same origin he supposed there must be 
two points in the orbit of each through which the rest at some time or 
other must necessarily pass. These two points are the places where the 
planes of the orbits of these fragments intersect one another. 

By watching these points he thought it not impossible that some of 
the flying fragments might be detected ; it was in one of these that Juno 
was found, and other planets might reward a systematic search. The 
two points where the orbits of three newly discovered planets mutually 
intersected, were in the constellations of the Virgin and the Whale, and 
in one of these two regions the supposed convulsion must have happened, 
and through this place he conceived the fragments must still pass. 

Every month the astronomer examined the small stars in one or the 
other of these constellations. On the 29th of March, 1807, he beheld 
a star of the sizth or seventh magnitude in the constellation of the Vir- 
gin at a place where previous examination had shown that no star was 
visible. Upon the same evening he found that the object was really in 
motion, and continuing his observations until the 2d of April, he became 
satisfied that this new object was in fact another planet. The name of 
Vesta was assigned it, and a flame burning upon an altar, in allusion 
to the peculiar rites of the goddess is its appropriate emblem. 

Vesta is a small planet having a diameter of only 295 miles, yet 
when in opposition -to the sun she appears the brightest of all the aster- 
oids, and can be discerned without a telescope hy a person of good eye- 
sight. A difference of opinion exists respecting the color of Vesta ; 
some considering the planet to be of a ruddy tinge, others perfectly 
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white, while to Mr. J. R. Hind, who has repeatedly examined it with 
glasses of various magnifying powers. it has always appeared of a pale 
yellowish hue. 

The distance of Vesta from the sun is 225,000,000 miles, and the 
period of her revolution 1,325 days. The plane of her orbit is inclined 
to that of the ecliptic 7° 84’. 





| ASTREA. 


Dr. Olbers continued his systematic search among the small stars in 
the constellations of the Virgin and the Whale, with unweared assiduity 
until the year 1816; but no new planet was detected, and he then aban- 
doned his examination, regarding it as useless to continue it any longer, 
But all the members of this remarkable group of planetary bodies had 
not yet been discovered. 

On the 8th of December, 1845, while Mr. Hencke, of Driessen, was 
engaged in his astronomical labors he perceived in the constellation of 
Taurus a small star, that was not mapped down in an excellent star- 
chart which he was then comparing with the heavens. He at once con- 
cluded that it was a new planet, and ere three weeks had elapsed its 
motion among the stars was fully established. At the request of the 
discoverer, the distinguished astronomer Encke named the planet, which « 
he called Astrea. 

Astrea shines with a faint ruddy hue. She can not be seen without 
a good telescope, for even under the most favorable circumstances, her 
brightnes scarcely exceeds that of a star of the ninth magnitude. This 
planet is distant 245,622,000 miles from the sun, and revolves about it 
in 1,511 days. The inclination of the plane of its orbit to the ecliptic, 
being 5° 19’ 22”. Astrea being the goddess of Justice, the egually- 
poised scales has been adopted as the sign of the planet. 


HEBE. 


Mr. Hencke still continuing to compare his star-maps with the heav- 
ens, found on the Ist of July, 1847, a minute star neither marked down 
on his star-chart, nor seen by himself, on a previous examination of the 
heavens, in the place where he now saw it. Repeating his observa- 
tions at midnight on the 3d of July, he found it had changed its place 
among the stars; he therefore pronounced it a planet, and before long 
it was recognized as such at all the principal observatories in Europe. 

The new asteroid was called Hebe, and a cup, symbolical of the office 
of this divinity, was adopted as its sign. The inclination of the orbit 
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of Hebe is nearly 14° 8’, her distance from the sun 231,089,000 miles, 
and the period of her revolution 1,379 days. A ruddy hue tinges the 
planet. 





A GENTLEMAN, 


The following is from Bishop Doane’s address at Burlington College. 

“ When you have found a man, you have not far to go to find a gen- 
tleman. You cannot make a gold ring out of brass. You cannot 
change a Cape May crystal to a diamond. You cannot make a gen- 
tleman, till you have first a man. To be a gentleman, it will not be 
sufficient to have had a grandfather. To be a gentleman, does not de- 
pend upon the tailor or the toilet. Blood will degenerate. Good 
clothes are not good habits. The prince Le Boo concluded that the 
hog, in England, was the only gentleman, as being the only thing that 
did not labor. A gentleman is just a gent/e-man; no more, no less; 
a diamond polished that was first a diamond in the rough. A gentle- 
man is gentle. A gentleman is modest. A gentleman is courteous. 
A gentleman is generous. A gentleman is slow to take offence, 
as being one that never gives it. A gentleman is slow to surmise 


eevil, as being one that never thinks it. A gentleman goes armed, 
only in consciousness of right. A gentleman subjects his appetites. A 


gentleman refines his taste. A gentleman subdues his feelings. A gen- 
tleman controls his speech. A gentleman deems every other better than 
himself. Sir Philip Sidney was never so much a gentleman—mirror 
though he was of England’s knighthood—as when, upon the field of 
Zutphen, as he lay in his own blood, he waived the draught of cold 
spring water that was brought to quench his mortal thirst, in favor of a 
dying soldier. St. Paul described a gentleman when he exhorted the 
Phillippian Christians. —‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on these 
things. And Dr. Isaac Barrow, in his admirable sermon on ‘the call- 
ing of a gentleman,’ pointedly says, ‘ He should labor and study to bea 
leader unto virtue, and a notable promoter thereof; directing and exci- 
ting men thereto by. his exemplary conversation ; encouraging them by 
his countenance and authority; rewarding the goodness of meaner peo- 
ple by his bounty and favor; he should be such a gentleman as Noah, 
who preached righteousness by his words and works, before a profane 
world. 
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THE PROMISE. 


A weary teacher sat alone, 
In a deserted room, 

Whose empty desks, and naked walls 
Showed dimly through the gloom. 

The twilight shadows, fast and thick, 
Were gathering round her form 

Yet with sad eyes, half-filled with tears, 
The teacher still mused on. 


Traces of care were on her brow, 
And lines of anxious thought, 
That many years of restless zeal, 

And earnest toil, had wrought : 
But now, a shadow of despair 
Clouded her sunny face, 
And in her heart, a dark mistrust 
Had found a resting-place. 


“Alas !’? she sighed, ‘* why all this care ? 
What fruits for all my tears, 

My many prayers, my fervent hopes 
Through all these weary years ? 

Of what avail my work of life, 
I see no victory won, 

And if I pause to view my work, 
I find it just begun ? 


** My life is all suppressed desires, 

And fancies, crushed and dead ; 
The fairy fabrics Hope had reared, 

Fali to the earth, like lead. 

I look in vain for some bright ray 
To banish doubt and fear, 

Some cheerful sunlight, through the gloom 
The darkening sky, to clear.”’ 


The teacher ceased—the echoes died 
Throughout the empty room, 

When list ! a voice so soft and clear 
Seems issuing from the gloom, 

The silvery cadence seems to bid 
Her fainting heart rejoice ; 

She scarce believes, yet dares to hope 
It is an angel’s voice. 


** Be still, °’ it said, ‘‘ cease these vain tears, 
No longer dare repine, 
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Hast thou not faith todo thy best 
And meekly bide thy time ? 
Still, to repay thy constant zeal, 
Some comfort shall be given ; 
Know, that the seed thou sow’st on earth, 
Thy hand shall reap in Heaven. ”’ 
Normat Scnoor, New Britain, Cr., March, 1855. 





EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS. 


We are happy to copy the following from the message of Gov. Mat- 
teson. He speaks out boldly and decidedly. His remarks on Webster’s 
Dictionary are a keen satire on us. We cannot but feel it. Other States 
are supplying themselves with this work, and our own children are 
growing up without knowing there is such a thing. 

We shall continue to lay before our readers what the Governors of 
the several States say of public instruction. 

“The legislature having at its last session provided for the appoint- 
ment of a Superintendent of Public Instruction, and made it his duty to 
recommend to you suitable provisions for the entire re-organization of 
Common Schools, the subject is most earnestly recommended to your 
thoughtful consideration. I am not fully informed of the peculiar pro- 
visions which will be submitted to you by the Superintendent, but the 
confidence reposed in his judgment, and the great amount of care and 
attention he has given the subject since his appointment, give the ut- 
most confidence that he will be able to submit to you a plan which will 
be acceptable to the people and greatly enhance the benefits of the Com- 
mon School system. I do not deem it necessary to repeat the recom- 
mendations heretofore made in reference to Common Schools, but the 
whole subject is submitted to your attention, with the belief that you 
will be able to mature such a system as that the advantages of educa- 
tion will be much more generally diffused, and that the character of the 
schools will be sufficiently elevated to place within the reach of every 
child of the State the means of an education which shall fit them for 
every station and condition in life. 

The attention of the legislature is called to the propriety of placing 
a copy of Webster’s Quarto Dictionary in each of our district schools. 
This work has become a national treasure, and its great value as a work 
of reference cannot be too fully appreciated. It is an encyclopedia im- 
peratively needed in every school room. Some of the states of the Un- 
ion have made appropriations to place it in every district school. For 
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its vast amount of informotion, for its great usefulness as the acknowl- 
edged standard of our language, it demands at the hands of the consti- 
tuted authorities a permanent place in all our districts. 





SLATES FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Possibly some teachers yet live who think there is no need of slates 
for young children, but 7f such there are we do not know where to find 
them. Would that as much could be said of parents. But it is not too 
much to affirm that many a father thinks the money spent for a slate 
for his child before he begins to “ cipher,” a total loss. 

In our best schools it will be found that spellingvis extensively taught 
by writing, and in the best Primary schools, much time is spent by the 
little folks, in writing or printing both spelling and reading lessons on 
the slate. All Educators agree that this is of great benefit; that it is 
one of the best methods—not the on/y method to be sure—but one nev- 
er to be neglected. And yet during the winter of 1854-5 bitter com- 
plaints have been made because pupils were required to print or write 
a few words of their spelling lessons; objections have been made to 
map-drawing,—or drawing anything—in school hours, because it was 
not essential. It is not meant that parents objected to an unreasonable 
time spent in such exercises, but any time was too much in their esti- 
mation. And worse than all, these objections have been made by Con- 
necticut people. 

The Slate was highly valued and constantly used by Pestalozzi, the 
man who arrived nearest ofall to the true philosophy of primary educa. 
tion. By it he taught the alphabet, and his pupils forgot their play, 
and mischief, while they tried to make as good letters on their little 
slates as the teacher had drawn on the blackboard. Spelling and the 
Alphabet, were taught together; and Drawing, Reading, and Grammar 
kept the slate in use. Indeed it was the scholar’s first aid, and contin. 
ued with him through his school days. Some of the advantages of its 
use are : 

1, Assisting memory by requiring close attention to the form of lets 
ters. 


eS 


Giving freedom and ease of motion to the hand, 
Furnishing pleasant occupation. 


- 


» ¢ 


Allowing errors to be corrected. 
, Cultivating taste, and originality, 


or 
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6. “ Enough, enough,” say you, and so say we, only we wish to 
show you the very prettiest slate for Primary Schools we ever saw. 





























On one side the pupil is shown how to hold the pencil or the pen, and 
is provided with copies of figures, written Alphabet, both small and 
Capital letters—and lines are ruled upon the slate to guide him. On 
the other, are paralled lines, angles, the square, circle, and various other 
geometrical figures, also a variety of drawing copies suited to the taste 
and capacity of young children ; and on the corners—teachers will ap- 
preciate this—are cushions by which noise is prevented, from which it 
is often called the Notseess slate. 

Doubtless the Holbrook School Apparatus Manufacturing Co., will be 
glad to furnish every school with these slates. Write them at Hartford 
and see. F. C. B. 





THE BEAUTIFUL AND TASTEFUL IN EDUCATION. 


“ Why should not the interior of our school houses aim at somewhat 
of the taste and elegance of a parlor? 

Might not the vase of flowers enrich the table, the walls display not 
only well-executed maps, but historical pictures or engravings; and mor- 
alist or sage, orator or father of his country! Is it alleged that the 
expenses thus incurred, would be thrown away, and the beautiful objects 
defaced? This is not a necessary result. 

I have been informed by teachers who had made the greatest advan- 
ces towards appropriate and elegant accommodations for their pupils, 
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that it was not so. They have said it was easier to enforce habits of 
neatness and order among objects whose taste and value made them 
worthy of care, than amid the parsimony of apparatus, whose pitiful 
meanness operates as a temptation to waste and destroy. 

Let the communities, now so anxious to raise the standard of educa- 
tion, venture the experiment of a more liberal adornment of their dwel- 
lings. 

Let them put more faith in that respect for the beautiful which really 
exists in the young heart, and requires only to be called forth and nur” 
tured, to become an ally of virtue, and a handmaid to religion. 

Knowledge has a more imposing effect on the young mind, when it 
stands like the Apostle at the beautiful gate of the Temple. Memory 
looks back to it more joyously, from the distant or desolated tracks of 
life, for the bright scenery of its early path. 

I hope the time is coming, when every isolated village school-house, 
shall be as an Attic temple, on whose exterior the occupant fay study 
the principles of symmetry and grace. Why need the structures where 
the young are initiated into those virtues which make life beautiful, be 
divorced from taste and comfort. 

Do any reply that the “ perception of the beautiful” is but a luxuri- 
ous sensation, and may be dispensed with in systems of education which 
this age of wtility establishes ? Is not its culture the more demanded* 
to throw a healthful leaven into the mass of society, and to serve as 
some counterpoise for that love of accumulation, which pervades every 
rank and spreads even in consecrated places the tables of the money 
changers. 

In ancient times, the appreciation of whatever was beautiful in the 
frame of nature, was accounted salutary by sages and philosophers. 
Galen says, “ he who has two loaves of bread, let him sell one and buy 
flowers ; for bread is food for the body, but flowers are food for the 
soul.” 

If the “ perception of the beautiful”, may be made conducive to 
present and future happiness, if it have a tendency to refine and subli- 
mate the character; ought it not to receive culture throughout the 
whole process of education ? 

It takes root, most naturally and deeply, in the simple and loving 
heart ; and is, therefore, peculiarily fitted to the early years of life, 
when, to borrow the words of a German writer, “every sweet sound 
takes a sweet odor by the hand, and walks in through the open door 
of the child’s heart.” 


- Mrs, L. H. Sreovnver, 
























































What is Poetry ? 


WHATIS POETRY ? 


We will not undertake to settle this vexed question, but we present to 
our readers the thoughts of a few great authorities on the subject :— 

Metrical composition, verse. 

This term is also applied to the language of excited imagination and 
feeling. Wesster, 

Poetry is the language of passion, or of enlivened imagination, form. 
ed most commonly, into regular numbers. 

The primary aim of the poet is to please, and to move ; and, there- 
fore, it is to the imagination, and the passions, that he speaks. 

JAMIESON, 

It is not metres, but a metre-making argument, that makes a poem, 
a thought so passionate and alive, that, like the spirit of a plant or an 
animal, it has an architecture of its own, and adorns nature with a new 
thing. EMERSON, 

By poctry we mean, not of course all writing in verse, nor even all 
good writing in verse, Our definition excludes many metrical compo- 
sitions which, on other grounds, deserve the highest praise. 

By poetry we mean, the art of employing words, in such a manner as 
‘to produce an illusion on the imagination : the art of doing by means of 
words what the painter does by means of colors. Thus the greatest of 
poets has described it, in lines universally admired for the vigor and fe- 
licity of their diction, and still more valuable on account of the just no- 
tion which they convey of the art in which he excelled. 

** As imagination bodies forth 

The forins of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.”’ MACAULAY. 

Though versification be one of the criteria that distinguish poetry 

from prose, yet it is not the sole mark of distinction. Were the histo- 
ries of Polybius and Livy simply turned into verse, they would not be- 
come poems ; because they would be destitute of those figures, embel- 
lishments, and flights of imagination, which display the poet’s art and 
invention. On the other hand, we have many productions that justly 
lay claim to the title of poetry, without having the advantage of ver- 
sification ; witness the Psalms of David, the Song of Solomon, with 
many beautiful hymns, descriptions, and rhapsodies, to be found in 
different parts of the Old Testament, some of them the immediate pro- 
ductions of divine inspiration. * * * * 
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If poetry exists independent of versification, it will naturally be ask- 
ed, how then is it to be distinguished ? Undoubtedly, ny its own pecu- 
liar expression : it has a language of its own, speaks so feelingly to the 
heart, and so pleasingly to the imagination, that its meaning cannot pos- 
sibly be misunderstood by any person of delicate sensations. 

It is a species of painting with words, in which the figures are happi- 
ly conceived, ingeniously arrayed, affectingly expressed, and recommend- 
ed with all the warmth and harmony of coloring: it consists of imag- 
ery, description, metaphors, similes, and sentiments, adapted with pro- 
priety to the subject, so contrived and executed as to soothe the ear, 
surprise and delight the fancy, mend and melt the heart, elevate the 
mind, and please the understanding. 

** Poets would profit or delight mankind, 
And with the amusing, show the instructive join’d.”’ 
GoLpsMITU. 





CERTAIN ERRORS AND THEIR REMEDY. 


It is unquestionably true that the Teacher’s vocation demands a ver- 
satility of talent, together with a thoroughness of mental discipline, of 
which many engaged in the business of instruction seem but little aware. 
Some, we are led to fear, wholly ignore their momentous responsibilities ; 
others manifest a neglect and indifference the more blameworthy, 
inasmuch as it is often the result of apparent perverseness, or a strong 
disinclination to avail themselves of the means of information within 
their reach. Not seldom, indeed, is it the fact that this same feeling 
extends to the parent, and even to an entire community, where passion 
and prejudice are permitted to usurp the place of reason, 

It is not our present purpose to furnish proof of what must be obvi- 
ous to all, nor to seek for the causes of what we have mentioned ; 
but assuming our statement to be true, Jet us inquire where rests the 
remedial power for evils of this nature. 

Not wholly as we think, is it placed in the hands of any legislative 
body, or organized association. Laws indeed may be enacted, and their 
provisions enforced so far as can be in tangible form, yet certain it is 
that some secret, though potent influence, which no state can bind, will 
often nullify their power for producing intended results. And is it at- 
tributable to imperfect legislation that the object sought is not obtain- 
ed? It by no means follows. 

Nor, on the other hand, can we look to the Teacher alone for the 
means of a sure and radical reform. It is true that from the nature of 
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the case, his influence for good or otherwise, must be of a positive kind, 
and consequently, in any Educational movement it is sure to be felt, but 
alus! how often are his best endeavors thwarted, and his influence great. 
ly weakened, by the prejudices of the multitude over whom he can have 
no control. 

Weare of the belief, that the only sure means of reform is to be 
sought in an enlightened public opinion. We all acknowledge the peo- 
ple as the true repository of power, and doubtless, when once they are 
brouzht to sée how all important is this work, it will surely and speedi- 
ly be accomplished. So long however, as they remain satisfied with the 
system and methods of instruction, which have been so long in use, and 
which, however well adapted to the times for which they were devised, 
fall immeasurably short of meeting the wants of the present age, so long 
we fear, will the wisest enactments of our legislators, and the most en- 
thusiastic efforts of our Educators prove measurably abortive. But a 
change is already taking place, and happily we are not left without 
hope. Efforts have recently been made which experience tells us have 
not been in vain. The true-hearted and faithful around us, are address- 
ing themselves to this work, with a zeal that must eventually ensure 
success, and the future now opening before us, is full of promise. 

Fellow teacher, let me ask, have you duly and faithfully considered 
your present position ? Obviously this is no time for inaction. Wait 
not with indifference for any adventitious aid. Enter immediately, with 
earnestness and unfaltering perseverance, upon the work of self-improve- 
ment, if indeed you have not already commenced it, for this much at 
least is in your power. Abundantly prepare yourself for your calling that 
you may be worthy of the support and confidence of an enlightened pub- 
lic ; and the aids and appliances which are at command in this age of 
progress will, beyond the possibility of failure, secure for you the de- 
sired result. Yet do not suffer yourself to be beguiled by names ; the 
true mission of the Scholar is attended with labor not to be measured by 
months, but by years, and a life-time. 

But we need not urge you to this duty on the ground of a selfish ex- 
pediency. Society has its claims upon you; and more than all, the 
best good of those entrusted to your care. And how otherwise; than by 
self-preparation, is it possible for you to bring that freshness of interest 
to your daily task in the recitation-room, which, above all things else, 
awakens the yuothful mind to a love of learning, and like the labors of 
Alchemy, transmutes its very toil, to a means of pleasure and improve- 
ment ? 

There still remain some, we fear, whom a Stentorian voice would fail 
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to rouse ; some of whom it may in truth be said, ‘‘To be content ’s their 
natural “desire.” They will tell you of an Education finished, and of 
studies perfected. “““ We are prepared,” say they, “to teach those 
branches which the law requires, and to satisfy the wishes and expecta- 
tions of our patrons ; and with whom else have we todo? We dislike 
innovation, and greatly prefer the old ways and customs.” 

It was considered by Cicero as a strong presumption against the sys- 
tem of Epicurus, that “ it breathed nothing generous or noble,” nihil 
magnificum, nihil generosum sapit ; and the same presumption will 
be found to apply with far greater force to the sentiments you enter- 
tain. Yet yon stand in a position which ought surely to afford a suffi- 
cient guarantee, for your engaging in any efforts calculated to elevate 
and improve society ; and by consequence, society has a right to ex- 
pect that all the influence you do exert, will ever be on the side of that 
which is noble and good. Do not then betray the cause you profess to 
espouse. Manfully discharge the sacred duties it places before you ; 
and though the prospect of success may for a time seem distant or 
doubtful, the event is certain. You shall reap an abundant reward, and 
enjoy the satisfaction of having worthily labored to advance the best 
interests of humanity. E. D. R. 

WEsTBROOK. 





HINTS FROM A LETTER. 


Mr. Eprtor : 

It is not quite the thing to publish private correspondence ; but it 
seems to me now quite the thing to send you an extract from a letter 
written by a very faithful and successful teacher. It contains some hints 
that may do some of us inexperienced ones good. We may gather from 
them something to help us teach better than we do now ; we may learn 
how to prepare the food with which to feed the lambs. But here it is: 

“Though it might seem like self-praise I should not be ashamed to exe 
hibit my first and second reading classes before any Institute in the 
State. These exercises embrace breathing, articulation, powers of let- 
ters, pronunciation, analysis, and definitions ; together with attention 
to the geographical and other allusions, and the different styles of read- 
ing. 

The scholars, from oldest to youngest, are much interested in spell- 
ing. The words are sometimes selected from their reading lesson ; some- 
times from the Geography or Arithmetic lesson, and the exercise is con- 
ducted in various ways. I am sure you would be amused to see some 
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of my little scholars in this exercise. There is one little boy in a clasg 
of pupils some of whom are twice his age; he often gets so excited that 
he will reach forward, with his hand raised, till he pitches over ; or he 
will step right up to me with “Say, say, J can spell it.” He is five 
years old, reads and spells well, but writes poorly ; while another boy 
in the same class writes a good fair hand. Sometimes the classes choose 
sides in spelling; some do not care if they do miss ; others are much 
grieved to be obliged to sit. 

My scholars in Language have little books, in which they have writ- 
ten some of their lessons, and a few pretty stories. To-day they wrote 
the definitions of six words; Peninsula, Prairie, Delta, Desert, Capital, 
Capitol, and a sentence on each ; and copied the exercise in their books, 
Recollecting my own difficulties in composing I have put slate and pen- 
cil in the hands of my young scholars, and set them to work ; first giv- 
ing them something to think about. ‘They all like it, and write some 
very curious things. 

As often as 1 can, I give my youngest class a thinking exercise ; 
write on the board their thoughts as they express them ; let it be their 
reading lesson, and select words from it for spelling. They also mark 
and draw on their slate, and have exercises on their numeral frame, the 
map of Connecticut, and singing.” 

My friend will hardly thank me for giving this to the Journal ; but 
I am sure some other teacher friends may. 

I heartily wish you a pleasant spring—a spring of new courage and 
vigor. It is sowing time for us all; little seeds dropped by brown and 
dusty way-sides may come up and bear fruit. There are many fresh 
and earnest hearts going forth to sow this spring, and not altogether on 
stony ground, 

This Journal is like the wind, wafting winged words and thoughts to 
the soil of teachers’ hearts ; may they be found rich and fertile. Cast 
out all you can ; they wild germinate, they will send forth bud and 
blossom and perfected fruit. 

Yours very truly 
M. N. M. 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT—A LESSON. 


The class had fin‘sied reciting the Table of the above weight. It was 
an arbitrary effort of memory. It was so many more words and figures, 
composing empty propositions ; all looked like machines or automata. 
This did not realize the theory of education, on which manhood, in its 
highest ideal, may solidly rest. 
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I beckoned Edward to my side, and in an under tone asked him to 
tell his older brother Charley, that he might take the weiglits from the 
School Cabinet, and send them to the class. 

« Charles, there is a two pound weight. Hold it in your hand, till 
you feel its weight, and could judge whether a book, or apple weighs 
as much. Then, Robert, you may weigh it, and let it go into the hand 
of every boy in the class,” 

It passed around. The next was a pound weight, then the half pound, 
then the quarter, the two ounce and the ounce. Then I took the pound 
in my right hand, and the ounce in my left. 

“How many ounces make a pound ?” “ Twelve. The next below 
says, “ Sixteen,” and passes up. 

“Tf a pound, Avoirdupois weight, is sixteen ounces, then a half pound 
contains how many ounces ?”  “ Eight,” shouted the eager class, avail- 
ing itself of the unusual liberty allowed in oral digressions, (which are 
no rarity.) “ Very well, pass the half pound weight again. How 
many ounces ?” “ Eight,” rung again from the rosy lips of the attentive 
auditory, with that tone of triumphant certainty, which sent the Syra- 
eusan Philosopher apparently demented through the styeets, vociferating 
« Eureka ;” the tone of delighted consciousness, affirming an apprecia- 
ted fact new to the mind ; an unquestionable truth bright with the lus- 
tre of the: mine whence it rose. That is the spirit to cultivate ina 
scholar, alike remote from obstinate dogmatism, on the one hand, and 
from sloth on the other. Itis the spirit of a Fremont, a Columbus, a 
Canova. Pardon the digression and this additional, that the application 
of a sentiment is good for nothing, if’ it does not come in, where it be- 
longs, like good advice to persons in love. 

To return, “True. Now if a half pound is eight ounces, then a 
quarter pound ”—* four ounces,” “ four ounces.” 

My dear fellow-teacher, did you ever test your own success, in con- 
veying definite ideas, by the exactness of detail, as in dollars, ounces, 
yards, that hangs the denomination to the number given, not only men- 
tioning the four, but as if, by spontaneous effort, unconsciously adding 
“ ounces,” like a businessman, except an auctioneer or broker ?—This 
is worthy of notice, if correct. 

“ Had we scales, we could weigh articles, like a merchant. I will 
bring the scales.” It cost but a moment to spring open the wire hook 
suspending a small pair of balances, used for Chemical purposes, and 
bring it to the class. 

“ What have you got to weigh ? or you? or you? running my fins 
ger rapidly along the line of enthusiasts.” 


—— 
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“A knife ? hold! weigh this one.’ “Here is this,” said Frank, 
with rather a doubt in his air, and voice, as he drew a top from his 
right pocket. It weighed an ounce, to a drachm, the scale poising as 
perfectly as the composure of my nerves allowed. 

Not to make this a long article, (too long, perhaps as it is,), he weigh- 
ed tops, a green marble, pearl-handled knife, pennies, (four 14 0z,) till 
it was time to close, intermingled with which was an explanation of the 
duties of the Sealer of Weights, as well as a call from a gentleman hay- 
ing sons in the school, who seated himself, and saw the process with 
much interest. 

To-morrow, we will see how weights and measures are made, from 
standards, how necessary they are for trade, and similar adjacent ideas, 

I said nothing of the weight of the human hand, in purchasing furs 
of the high-minded savage of the forests. The tricks of trade should not 
be taught, unless for prevention. 

A word, and this is closed. How easy to convert the dull routine of 
the “‘ TasLes,” more detestable than the Roman, alas, far more hateful 
than the dining-tables, into food for the mind, exquisite culture of the 
hand, and eye, apd a powerful stimulant to future effort. The teacher 
makes the school. A thinking man, who acts himself out, creates 
thoughts in the mind of those that touch or skirt his sphere of influence, 
asa well-affectioned man, finds his scholars hanging on his lips, like 
children on a parent, with an insatiate and growing love of learning, 
a passionate thirst for knowledge, which the infinite dimensions of our 
immortal capacities will forever limit, and satiate, but to heighten it 
anew. 

Teacher ; the eyes, the ears, the hands, that co-operate in study, and 
in your charge, to-day, to-morrow, if duly trained, and sanctified in the 
garb of Heaven, weigh the planets and the suns, or measure their orbits 
and compute their Cycles. Do your utmost, to win the young mind to 
the love of Truth. L. W. Harr, 

Brookiyn, N. Y., March 23, 1855. 





COURSE OF COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 
QUACKENBOS, 


The work, named at the head of this article, is one which for many 
reasons, we should like to have introduced into the higher classes of our 
public schools, And foremost among those reasons is the fact that it 
treats upon that department of a common school education which is 
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eonfessedly of highest importance, yet which has, as unavoidably been 
almost invariably neglected. 

What one attainment is of more service to an adult of either sex in® 
any walk of life, or what will come oftener to his help than the ready 
use of his own native tongue, both orally and with the pen? And yet how 
few of the graduates from even our higher schools have made any com- 
mendable progress in either art. Clumsy and obsolete and low expres- 
sions in conversation, and a stiff and affected pompousness, and a slipshod 
style enfeebled with puerilities, or befogged in a night of ambiguities, 
whenever the hated pen is taken, are still too much the order of the day; 
while elegant conversation and a terse and graceful and lucid style of 
writing are left for professional speakers and literary aspirants. 

But why should not our youth in their schools, lay the foundations 
for tenfold success in both these attainments? That they have not done 
so, is only an evidence that it has not been expected of them, and con- 
sequently the needed facilities have not been provided for it. 

We are glad then, that the time has come when language both oral 
and written, is engaging the attention of teachers. We have for years 
felt that such aids to the practical use of the language as Parker’s Ex- 
ercises, and as Quickenbos’ First Lessons in Composition, were almost 
indispensable, infinitely more intimately connected with a skillful use of 
English, than all the parsing which has tried for fifty years to show us 
how to read and write our language. 

And we are now to find a work ‘which proposes to carry the pupil 
easily along, not simply to the attainment of a correct use of his native 
tongue, but to a comprehension of those rhetorical principles and laws 
upon which that language is based. This we think the new work of 
Mr. Quackenbos is happily calculated to do; and for this reason we 
shall rejoice in its extensive introduction into the older classes of our 
public schools. 

But we are not writing a book, nor a review of a book. We would 
simply suggest to teachers that the work pointed out in this notice is 
worthy their attention, promising, certainly, to contribute much to what 
we consider the most useful attainments of the pupil. Hi. 





CONN. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A Semi-Annual meeting of the Association will be held in Hartford on the 8th 
and 9th of May. 

Hon. John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Common Schools, Prof. Goodrich of 
Yale College, and others, will deliver lectures before the Association. 

A full Programme of exercises may be expected in the next number of the Jour- 
nal. It is earnestly hoped that Teachers from all parts of the State will make 
*@rrangement to be present. DAVID N. CAMP, for Com. 4rr. 
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Connecticut is beginning to reform her school-houses. There are al- 
ready in some of the cities and villages, school-houses which we point to 
with pride. Reform has touched some of the “rural districts,” and the 
dilapidated brown school-house in the highway, has given place to a 
more commodious and tasteful edifice. Still it is difficult to find a 
school-house without defects that might have been easily avoided, if the 
builders had possessed the necessary information. 

It may seem to some quite superfluous and a waste of ink to say that 
a school-house should not be placed in the highway, but we lately visit- 
ed one nearly new which was located in the open road, between the 
carriage path and the stone wall which separated a pasture from the 
public thoroughfare. 

It is hoped that hereafter no district school-house in Connecticut will 
be furnished with nothing better for the scholars to sit upon than long 
oaken planks without any kina of support for the back, and nothing bet- 
ter for desks than planks fastened to the sides of the room. But we 
have to confess that we saw a new one a few days since, with this kind 
of furniture. If however the plank seat is abolished, let not its place 
be supplied with iron-backed, revolving chairs. 

If a building Committee wish to get the worst possible chair that was 
ever made for a school-house, they can do it by procuring the cast-iron 
rotary chair. If they wish to get the est and cheapest let them get 
Ross’s “ Scroll-Back Chair.” If they wish to get the best wood stove 
for a school-room, one that will furnish good fresh air along with the 
heat, let them buy one of “ Chilson’s Ventilating Wood Stoves.” (See 
advertisement on the cover.) 

The modern desk is generally made long enough for two scholars. It 
would be much better to havea single desk for each scholar. The Nor- 
walk Union school-house is furnished with single desks. 

For the lower grades of schools it is best to have the school-rooms 
only large enough for about fifty scholars and one teacher. 

This rule should never be departed from, viz: Never have a school- 
room in the basement of a building if it is one xcu below the ground. 

A good recipe for making composition black-boards may be found in 
the Journal for last year, which ought to be in the School library of eve« 
ry district. 

Of course, the first thing to be done by a Committee who have in 
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charge the erection of a*school-house, no matter how small, is to pro- 
cure a copy of Barnard’s School Architecture. The State ought to give 
a copy to every district, as has recently been done in the State of Ohio. 


Then the Committee should visit the best school-house in the State, 
and if possible make some improvement upon it. 

For a Union school-house, large enough to accommodate 200 schol- 
ars or 250, the Collinsville school-house is a good model. For a Pri- 
mary school-house of two rooms, a good model may be found in the 
Centre district in Norwich. I saw only one fault in it, and that was 
a slight one. The black-boards were too high for small scholars. 

Every school-house should have a room which may be used to depos- 
it the library and apparatus, and occasionally for recitations, 

The register for ventilation should be at the bottom of the room, even 
with the floor, and not at the top, The windows should be hung so as 
to let down at the top. 

The arrangements should be such, if possible, that the scholars may 
sit facing the north, and the light be admitted on the east and west 
sides. Scholars should never be seated facing windows unless the blinds 
are fastened to the windows so that they cannot be opened. 

It is not well to arch the ceiling of a school-house. 

The girls and boys should each have a separate entrance and a sepa- 
rate yard, 

In the primary department, each scholar should have a chair and 
desk such as have been placed in the Webster school at New Haven. 
And each desk should be supplied with one of Holbrook’s Drawing 
Slates. 

No School-house should be without a supply of scrapers. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The next term will begin on the 18th of April, and continue fourteen 
weeks. Pupils are received only at the opening of the term, and they 
are expected to remain through the term upon which they commence. 

The price of board for ladies is $2,25 per week; and for gentlemen 
$2,75. For this everything is furnished except fuel and lights. 

Persons expecting to enter should send their applications at least two 
weeks before the beginning of the term. 

The whole number of pupils who have been connected with the Insti- 
tution is 867. During the past year 313 members have been enrolled, 
and 186 new members have been admitted, 




















Absence. 


POWERS OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Taxation. Some doubt has been expressed as to the power of dis- 
tricts to tax themselves for the support of schools. But this ques- 
tion has been settled. Districts may lay a property tax for any school 
purpose. 

Public money. Some districts are in the habit of appropriating 
the public money to pay the Joard of teachers, This is contrary to 
law, and districts so appropriating the public money, are liable to a for- 
feiture of their money. 





We have procured a fine engraving of the Norwalk Union School 
house, which will appear in our next number. 

Would it be good policy for the legislature to make an appropriation 
to pay for sending the Journal to every school district in the State? 
Will school visitors communicate their views on the subject to the Resi- 
dent Editor ? 

Wanted. More time for the benefit of the teacher who discontinued 
the Journal for want of time to read it. 

Who are the friends of the Journal? Those who speak a good word 
for it, or send to it a dollar with a subscriber’s name, or send to it a 
pithy, practical article. 


ABSENCE. 


Some plan must be invented to break it up. The ingenious teacher 
will try different expedients till he finds the successful one. The fol- 
lowing circular with the blanks filled, sent to the parents of absentees, 
has been found very useful. It is used by the teachers of the Quincy 
School, Boston. 


Mr. 
Your Son has been absent from 
school days. Will you please send him to school again as 


soon as you can, giving him a written excuse, stating whether he was 
absent by your permission. All absence operates badly on the school. 
It‘necessarily checks the progress of the absent scholars, and always 
retards, more or less, the advancement of those who attend regularly. 
It is earnestly hoped that you will allow nothing but causes over which 
you have no control to keep your son from a regular attendance at 
sehool. Very respectfully, 

Boston, 185 Teacher. 
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WHAT IS DOING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR SCHOOLS. 
NEW LONDON. 


This city is well known for the wealth and business enterprise of its 
inhabitants, the beauty of its situation, and its historical renown. Still shé 
has had tiil quite recently no system of Public Schools to boast of. But 
she has now entered upon a new epoch in her history,—the educational 
epoch. She is rapidly taking her place in the foremost rank of the ci- 
ties of New England ,so far as regards liberality of provision for public 
instruction. 

Her schools are free, which cannot be said of all of the schools of the 
State. 

The following communications which we are happy to lay before our 
readers, afford the means of forming some notion of what sort of a spirit 
is beginning to exhibit itself in that quarter. We omit a portion of the 
second communication which embraced the same facts as are contained 
in the first. 


Mr. Eprror : 

Perhaps you will consider a short notice of a late public examination 
of our High School as a proper article for your Journal. 

The semi-annual Examination of the New London High School for 
Boys, formerly known as the “Bartlett Grammar School,” under the 
superintendence of the Principal, Mr. E. B. Jennings, commenced on 
Wednesday Feb. 21st, and continued three days, 

There were examined two classes in English Grammar, one in Geog- 
raphy, two in Arithmetic, one in Algebra, one in Navigation and Sur- 
veying, two in Mental Mathematics, three in Latin, and one in Greek, 

The examinations were conducted in an impartial and satisfactory 
manner. After a thorough drilling by the Teachers, the Committee and 
individuals in the audience would assign places in the various studies, 
upon which the members of the class would be examined ; and in this 
way their knowledge and thoroughness were severely tested. 

The interest manifested by the community in this examination was 
gratifying. Every available seat in the school room was occupied from 
day to day. 

It was the decided and unanimous opinion of all who listened to the 
recitations of the young men, that they were thoroughly instructed in 
the various branches pursued. 

A few prizes, at the commencement of the Term, were offered to 
come of the higher classes, by friends who had visited the school, 
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Special Committees were appointed to examine these c.asses and to 
award the prizes. 

After the most rigid examination, the Committee on Greek awarded 
the prize to Edgar A. Hewitt. 

The*Latin prizes were awarded to Samuel H. ‘Davis, of the Virgil 
Class ; and to William H. Clark of the Latin Reader Class. 

In each of these classes the Committee found it very difficult to de- 
cide who should take the preference ; as it was manifest that applica- 
tion and thoroughness were characteristics of each one. 

The prizes in Mental Mathematics were awarded to William H. Clark, 
and J. R. Douglas. The selection of these two, was determined by 
giving the class, comprising twenty four members, nine figures to be 
multiplied by nine mentally, announcing the result without a figure. 

The Rhetorical Exercises were held on Friday Evening in the Hun- 
tington Street Baptist Church. Thirty-one Students took part in the 
exercises. 

A Committee of three was designated to award prizes to the three 
best performers. Thomas M. Waller, E. A. Hewitt, and Courtland 
Beckwith, respectively received them. The performances of the young 
men were highly creditable to their Teacher and themselves. One of 
the gentlemen on the Committee, who had attended many similar exhi- 
bitions in other places, having been himself a practical teacher, as well 
as a Clergyman, remarked, that he had never seen a school, which, 
where there were so many performers, would excel those to whom he 
had just listened. 

A few remarks respecting this school may not be inappropriate in 
your Journal. 

It derives its name from an early inhabitant of this Town, who be- 
queathed his property to found a free school for the boys of New Lon- 
don. Most of this bequest has been of little avail. The income, at 
present is only about $200 per annum. The Town, for many years 
had control of the school and supported it, by charging each scholar 
from $3 to 6 per quarter, making it in point of' fact, a private school. 

In 1852 the Town made an appropriation sufficient to support it as 
a free school, and now the only requisite for admission is a suitable 
qualification in certain branches prescribed by the Committee. 

Since the change, the progress of the school has been onward, and 
affords a strong argument in favor of free graded, in preference to pri- 
vate schools. ‘The experienced Teacher will readily see the superior 
advantages of classification afforded in such a school. And in the opin- 
ion of the present excellent Principal, who has experience in both sys- 
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tems, “it is almost impossible to bestow the necessary amount of drilling 
and to ascertain the full capacities of each scholar in a private school, 
where the Tuition Fee, rather than intellectual attainments, is the only 
qualification necessary for admittance.” 

The District Schools of New London are all free, no capitation tax 
being imposed. 

On the Ist. April next will open the free Female High School, based 
upon the same principles as that of the Male High School. 

If any person in our community, of either sex, shall hereafter arrive 
at mature age without a thorough knowledge of all the English and high- 
er branches, it will not be because all the facilities for a thorough edu- 
cation were not offered to them free of cost. 

I ought to mention, before closing, that nearly every member of the 
High School enters upon the study of the Latin Language. This is not 
required, but the Principal of the school, and the Chairman of the com- 
mittee, Lewis Bristol, entertain a high opinion of the study of Latin, as 
a discipliner, if I may be allowed the word, aside from its more promi- 
nent and valuable benefits. 

If a boy intends to become a cooper, blacksmith, or sailor, they 
think he would be better prepared to enter upon such callings, and 
would become a more valuable and useful citizen, after having his mind 
disciplined, cultivated and strengthened by the study of Latin, in con- 
nection with other branches. All will probably not agree with these 
gentlemen in placing so high an estimate upon the study of Latin. Yet 
all who witnessed the examination of the Bartlett Grammar School 
could not have failed to observe, even in the countenances of the Stu- 
dents, much more in their recitations, a thorough mental discipline and 
comprehensiveness of thought, which would be creditable to minds of 
maturer age. Zo We Me 

New Lonpon, March, 1855. 





For the Common School Journal. 


A WORD FROM NEW LONDON. 


On Tuesday evening Feb. 13th, The teachers and Board of Education 
of New London met (as they have done by invitation for two or three 
years past), at the house of the Mayor, Hon. H. P. Haven, of whom it 
may well be said, “the willing heart, the open purse, and the ready 
hand are never wanting when the interests of popular education present 
their claims.” 
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There were about forty persons present, consisting of the twenty-five 
teachers of the society, the members of the Board, and several invited 
guests, among whom was “the Interested Educator,” and “ the People’s 
Friend,” Gen. Williams, of Norwich, who after the body had been feast- 
ed, gave the merital and moral man a feast of encouragement and ad- 
vice. He was followed by another, until the hour of separation arrived, 
when Mr. E. B. Jennings (Principal of High School), in behalf of the 
guests, returned thanks to the host, who replied in his usual concise and 
easy style. 

The evening was pleasantly and profitably spent, and we entered 
upon our duties the next morning with renewed energy, having received 
a new impulse from feeling that in endeavoring to carry out the plans 
of our great work, we had the sympathies and co-operation of the intel- 
ligent, the worthy, and the influential * * * * 

The Educational Society recently formed, is ina very flourishing con- 
dition, and the increasing attendance upon each meeting, evinces a grow- 
ing interest on the part of teachers, parents, and friends of education 
generally. We believe it is doing a good work for New London. 

C *¥ ¥ *, 


ITEMS. 


J. W. Bulkley, A. M. has been appointed Superintendent of the 
schools of the city of Brooklyn, and we venture to say that a better 
appointment could not have been made. It is a just reward of well 
earned merit. Mr. Bulkley has long been known as a member of the 
corps of dive teachers. Growth and promotion have followed naturally 
as the consequence of faithful and persevering labor in the business of 
teaching. To him it has been a labor of love. We claim him for Com. 
He commenced his career in this State some quarter of a century since. 
We then heard of him in Albany. Next as the head of a very large 
school in Williamsburgh, and Principal of the city Normal School. He 
is now at the head of public instruction in the third city in the Union, 
an elevated and responsible station for which his experience has given 
him the right preparation. For such a place a practical teacher is 
needed, who has enlarged views and a talent for business. Such is 


Mr. B. 


Mr. Elliot J. Peck, late Principal of the Academy in Milford, has 
been appointed Principal of the new Union School in South Norwal . 
The house which has been erected for this school is one of the best 0 
the State. 











